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name stands far below either of those other two which in the course of the last century added themselves to the highest rank among the classics of English humour. Sterne has not the abounding life and the varied human interest of Fielding; and,to say nothing of his vast intellectual inferiority to Swift, he never so much as approaches those problems of everlasting concernment to man which Swift handles with so terrible a fascination. Certainly no enthusiastic Gibbon of the future is ever likely to say of Sterne's " pictures of human manners " that they will outlive the palace of the Escurial and the Imperial Eagle of the House of Austria. Assuredly no one will ever find in this so-called English antitype of the Car6 of Mcudon any of the deeper qualities of that gloomy and commanding spirit which has been finely compared to the " soul of Rabelais halitans in sicco" Nay, to descend oven to minor aptitudes, Sterne cannot tell a story as Swift and Fielding can toll one; and his work is not assured of life as Tom Jones and Gullivers Trawls, considered as stories alone, would bo assured of it, even if the one were stripped of its cheerful humour, and the other disarmed of its savage allegory. And hence it might be rash to predict that Sterne's days will bo as long in the land of literary memory as the two groat writers aforesaid. Hanked, as ho atill is, among "English classics," ho undergoes, I suspect, even more than an English classic's ordinary share of reverential neglect. Among those who talk about him ho has, I should imagine, fewer readers than Fielding, and very much fewer than Swift. Nor is ho likely to increase their number as time goes on, but rather, perhaps, the contrary. Indeed, the only question is whether with the lapse of years he will not, liko other writers as famous in their day, become yet more of a more name. For there is still,